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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

In assuming the duties of his office the new President wishes, first 
of all, to congratulate the members of the Association upon the able 
and faithful service which has been rendered by our officers from the 
very beginning of our corporate life, and to express the hope that he 
himself may succeed in measuring up to the high standards which 
have been set by his predecessors and their associates in the per- 
formance of the tasks assigned to them. It is owing to the wise and 
efficient leadership of these men that we have won the respect and 
confidence of the academic world and of the larger public, and that 
the doubts which may at one time have existed concerning the need 
and effectiveness of such an organization as ours have been lifted. 
We began our existence with a comparatively small membership; 
no violent efforts were made to persuade our colleagues to join us; 
and some of them held back, fearing that our profession might 
emphasize unduly its own individual rights and interests and sink, 
as they themselves put it, to the level of a trade-union. These 
apprehensions have proved to be groundless, as any one might have 
foreseen who really understood the soul of the professorate or who 
grasped the spirit which found expression in the deliberations of 
the very first meeting of our society. It was a deep-seated faith 
in the high mission of the American university and the conviction 
that its teachers have responsibilities which they cannot shirk that 
led to the formation of this Association and still inspires its action. 
Perhaps I may be allowed, in this connection, to quote from a short 
address which it was my privilege to make before the first meeting 
of our Association: 

In a certain sense it may be said that this new movement has sprung from 
the consciousness of our need of a greater freedom, or, rather, let us say, of 
our need of a larger responsibility, a responsibility that calls for a greater 
freedom of action in meeting it. Broadly speaking, our organization has 
for its immediate aim the realization of academic freedom. We do not mean 
by this noble phrase only the freedom of thought and speech, the freedom of 
teaching and learning — this is merely incidental to a larger freedom. Nor do 
we mean by it freedom from restraint, freedom on the part of the individual 
to do what he pleases, freedom from responsibility; such negative freedom, 
freedom from something, is empty and has no worth, taken merely by itself. 
Genuine freedom consists in the ability and the will to assume responsibility. 
The kind of freedom the professorate must seek is not freedom from restraint 
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as such, but freedom from such restraints as hamper beneficent activity and 
freedom for realizing the purpose of its being. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that what we desire is not freedom as an end in itself, but freedom 
as a means of better service, freedom as an indispensable condition of intel- 
lectual progress and human well-being. It was faith in this idea that led the 
Prussian government, after much brutality and arbitrariness, to incorporate 
into the constitution the article: Die Wissenschaft und ihre Lehre ist frei. 
Although this principle was often honored more in the breach than in the 
observance, it expressed the growing conviction that freedom in the pursuit 
and diffusion of knowledge was essential to the welfare and progress of the 
Prussian people. That it is even more essential to the democracy, whose 
very life is rooted in a healthy public opinion, ought to be apparent to us all. 

The professorate must assume the duties and responsibilities which 
it is capable of assuming, and it must assume them for the good 
of the higher institutions of learning which they seek to serve. 
Our aim has been and will continue to be to bring about better con- 
ditions in the academic world; to assist the American university 
in realizing its true purpose; to do our share in making it an organ 
of progress and a means of enriching our American life. How far 
we shall succeed in realizing our ideals will depend upon the loyal 
cooperation of the men and women who have joined our ranks; 
and it is to these that the new President appeals for support in 
behalf of our society. 

We have made some progress, during the last two years, in the 
direction of the end which our founders had in view; our committees, 
local branches, and annual meetings have devoted themselves to 
the discussion of academic problems; and in this way we have suc- 
ceeded in developing a public opinion of our own with respect to 
certain questions of importance, and in creating a means for its 
authoritative expression. The reports of our first committee, that 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, have won the ad- 
miration of fair-minded men everywhere for their thoroughness, 
good judgment, and impartiality, and have had practical results 
of great value. In the words of our former President, Professor 
Wigmore, himself a jurist of note, they are "weighty documents, 
which would do credit to any judicial court in the world; and their 
findings must convince all readers that no more impartial and com- 
petent tribunal could be found for such cases." The principles and 
practical proposals submitted by this committee and approved by 
our Association (and adopted in part by some institutions) would, 
if followed in spirit, "safeguard freedom of inquiry and of teaching 
against both covert and overt attacks" as well as "protect college 
executives against unjust charges of infringement of academic free- 
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dom, or of arbitrary and dictatorial conduct," and put an end to 
the scandals which have disgraced the name of many an institution 
of learning. In nearly all the cases of alleged violation of academic 
freedom which have been brought to the attention of our commit- 
tee, the ordinary rules of fair play had been ignored, and the au- 
thorities had put themselves in the wrong by an unwillingness to 
give up their supposed prerogative "to do as they please," without 
regard to decent procedure. What particularly impresses me in 
the new cases which have been reported since my induction into 
office (cases in which the question of academic freedom is not 
involved) is the seeming disregard of the common principles of 
justice shown by persons who, as governors of educational institu- 
tions, ought to have set a conspicuous example of fair dealing. All 
our committee can do for the present, in instances of this kind, is 
to establish the facts and then to publish them with its own con- 
clusions, trusting in the beneficent influence of the common sense 
of justice, which sooner or later will do its perfect work.. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the committee will follow the suggestion 
made by President Wigmore in his Report and seek to prevent an 
open break by means of private advice and conciliation, wherever 
that is desirable and possible. 

The Report of the Committee on Pensions and Insurance is 
another able and valuable document, which will, doubtless, be of 
great assistance to the Commission to which the proposals of the 
Carnegie Foundation have been referred. The work of the other 
committees, whose reports have been published, has been done 
efficiently and faithfully and deserves the commendation of the 
Association. Numerous committees are still engaged in the study 
of educational questions of interest and importance to the members 
of the profession, and will in time offer reports which, we hope, will 
prove to be contributions of lasting value to the field of university 
education and government. 

We have every reason to be satisfied with what has been accom- 
plished by the Association during its short span of life. That it 
has met a definite need and gained the good will and confidence of a 
large body of university and college teachers is evident from the 
rapid increase of its membership. It can retain this good will and 
confidence only by continuing to justify its existence, that is, by 
devoting itself whole-heartedly and intelligently to the many tasks 
which it has set itself. All those who have agreed to serve it, in 
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whatever capacity it may be, must give their best effort to the 
work in hand; upon them, and particularly upon the committeemen, 
will our success in the coming year depend. But we need also the 
help of the Local Branches; their active interest in the problems 
with which the Association is dealing cannot fail to aid us in reach- 
ing the right solutions. The President invites the loyal support of 
every member of the society, knowing that with such hearty co- 
operation we shall be able to do the work which lies before us. 

Frank Thilly, 

President. 



